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LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS:  THE  GREAT  FREEPORT 

DEBATE. 

This  is  the  ninety-fifth  anniversaiy  of  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.^  I was  born  and  raised  in  the  State  in  which 
his  mature  life  was  spent,  though  not  in  the  State  of  his  nativity. 
To-day,  the  flags  are  displayed  from  many  of  the  houses,  and 
the  sight  of  them  puts  me  in  a reminiscent  mood,  not  that  I 
believe  in  making  a holiday,  even  out  of  his  birthday.  The 
fact  that  a man  who,  in  the  pi’ocess  of  human  evolution,  became 
a leader  of  men,  was  born  on  a certain  day  seems  to  me  to  offer 
no  reason  for  quitting  our  ordinary  employments  and  spending 
the  day  in  idleness.  One  of  the  evils  of  our  country  is  the 
multiplication  of  holidays:  days  on  which  the  courts  close,  the 
banks  adjourn,  the  school  children  are  turned  loose,  and  all 
ordinary  employments  cease.  If  the  birthday  of  every  great 
man,  whose  life  has  proved  a benefaction  to  his  country,  were 
to  be  celebrated  as  a holiday,  it  would  soon  come  to  pass  that 
we  should  have  no  days  on  which  the  ordinary  offices  of  life 
could  be  performed ; and  on  some  days  we  might  have  to  cele- 
brate at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  birthdays  of  a number  of 
great  men.  This  species  of  hero  worship  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

At  the  time  of  the  scenes  which  I am  about  to  recall, 

1 Apparently  this  was  written  February  12,  1904. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  had  not  become  a hero.  I never  dreamed 
when  I saw  his  lank  ungainly  form  towering  above  the  platform 
of  an  open  air  audience  that  I should  ever  celebrate  his  birth- 
day. It  was  my  fortune  to  hear  him  speak  to  open  air  audi- 
ences twice,  once  in  the  Buchanan- Fremont  campaign  on  the 
Fourth  Day  of  July,  1856;  the  second  time  in  his  gx*eat  debate 
with  Douglas  at  Freeport  two  }^ears  later,  when  they  were 
making  a popular  contest  for  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  was  an  open  air  ordinary  mass-meeting  on  a 
warm  bright  day  and  all  the  speakers  were  Eepublicans.  They 
were,  if  I remember  right,  four  in  number:  John  Wentworth 
(“  Poet  Long  John  ”)  of  Chicago,  Thomas  J.  Turner  of  Free- 
port, then  a candidate  for  Congress  in  the  First  Illinois  District, 
afterwards  a General  in  the  Civil  War;  Leonard  Swett,  I believe 
also  of  Freeport — no  matter  where  — a clergyman  who  was 
trying  to  get  to  Congress;  and  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Springfield, 
then  without  a representation  throughout  the  limits  of  his  own 
State,  even  unknown  in  those  limits,  and  his  name  frequently 
mispronounced,  as  I heard  it  mispronounced  on  that  day  so  as  to 
make  it  sound  like  Lincolen.  I do  not  know  which  was  the 
taller,  “Long”  John  Wentworth  or  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  measured  six  feet  four  inches  plus,  and 
Mr.  Wentworth  could  scarcely  have  measured  less.  He  came 
from  somewhere  near  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  when  a bov, 
and  cast  his  lot  in  the  then  village  of  Chicago.  I think  it  was 
on  that  day  that  I heard  him  tell  the  story  of  it:  how  he  made 
a part  of  the  journey  on  foot  and  arriving  in  Chicago  with  worn- 
out  shoes,  no^stockings,  and  trousers  which  did  not  reach  much 
more  than  half  way  down  from  his  knees  to  his  feet  and  with  a 
bundle  of  effects  not  much  larger  than  a goose-egg — this  was 
his  expression — carried  over  his  shoulder  by  means  of  a hickorv 
stick.  He  was  either  a lineal  descendant  or  a member  of 
the  family  of  that  Governor  Benuing  Wentworth  of  Colonial 
days  who  had  actually  granted  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty  Georire 
the  Third,  the  charter  of  the  Dartmouth  College  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  litigation  in  the  celebrated  Dartmouth  College 
decision.  John  Wentworth  edited  and  published  the  leading 
Democratic  newspaper  of  early  days  in  Illinois,  known  as  the 
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“ Chicago  Democrat.”  It  was  an  enormous  blanket  sheet  and 
the  weekly  edition  of  it  was  taken  by  our  near  neighbor,  Edwin 
Bump  — we  then  lived  in.  Cook  County,  of  which  Chicago  was 
and  isjthe  county  seat.  Wentworth  had  been  in  Congress  for  a 
time,  as  I well  remember,  because  Mr.  Bump  used  to  get  fre- 
quent packages  of  garden  seeds  under  the  frank  of  “ John 
Wentworth,  M.  C.”  while  my  father,  being  a Whig,  got  none, 
though  he  needed  them  much.  That  was  a simple  bucolic 
illustration  of  the  ancient  Jacksonian  doctrine,  “ To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils.”  I remember  Wentworth  as 
a giant  in  height,  erect  of  form,  broad  of  shoulder, 
clean  shaved  of  face,  prominent  of  cheek  bone,  and  even  then 
bald  of  head  clear  down  to  the  ears.  I was  never  an  eye-witness 
of  what  I am  about  to  relate,  and  vouch  for  as  a fact,  on  the 
evidence  of  another  member  of  the  Wentworth  family,  who  told 
me  that  his  cousin  “ Long  John  ” would  drink  a tumblerful  of 
good  whisky  at  one  draught  and  immediately  ask  for  more. 
Notwithstanding  his  fondness  for  usquebaugh,  this  remarkable 
man,  after  retiring  from  politics  and  from  journalism,  lived  on  his 
farm  on  a summit  near  Chicago,  to  an  advanced  age,  raising 
blooded  cattle  and  always  having  a herd  of  which  he  was  proud. 
My  last  recollection  of  him  was  one  night  in  the  year  1880  in 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  which  nominated  James 
A.  Garfield,  when,  after  a long  contest,  he  and  his  delegation  of 
Grant  stickers  were  literally  led  out  of  the  convention  by  the  ear. 
It  was  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  and  as  Long  John  in 
the  midst  of  his  delegation  filed  down  to  the  aisle  toward  the 
door,  I well  remember  the  grin  with  which  he  took  his  medicine, 
reminding  me  of  that  passage  in  Othello:  — 

The  rob  that  smiles  steals  something  Irom  the  thief, 

He  robs  himself  who  spends  a bootless  grief.” 

That  was  the  last  time  I ever  saw  John  Wentworth. 

To  come  back  to  that  great  mass-meeting  on  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  1856,  at  Oregon,  111.,  I should  say  that  by  common  con- 
sent Wentworth  and  Lincoln  were  the  two  great  men  of  the  day, 
and  that  if  a vote  could  have  been  taken  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
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ing  Lincoln  would  have  stood  easily  first.  Stand  the  two  men 
up  side  by  side  and  they  towered  like  giants,  but  Wentworth  was 
the  more  impressive  man.  Neither  was  handsome ; both  were  on 
the  verge  of  ugliness.  The  face  of  Wentworth  was  square, 
rugged  and  strong,  his  jaws  set  firmly  together,  and  he  faced  an 
audience  like  a man  who  is  not  afraid.  He  stood  solid  on  his 
feet  and  he  stood  like  a tower.  Lincolnwas  equally  tall,  but  he  did 
not  stand  erect.  He  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
too  tall  as  tall  men  very  often  are ; he  seemed  to  endeavor  to 
bend  over,  to  shrink  down  and  to  mitigate  some  of  his  excessive 
height.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  as  well  muscled  as  Mr.  Wentworth 
was,  nor  to  stand  as  firmly  on  his  feet.  His  face  was  not 
strong.  It  did  not  betoken  any  of  his  intellectual  greatness. 
It  was  not  square;  its  jaws  were  not  well  set;  its  mouth  was 
weak ; his  eyes  were  destitute  of  examination  except  when  he 
was  ai’oused  and  then  they  were  full  of  fire.  But  when  in  repose 
they  seemed  wholly  dead,  snake  like.  I had  never  seen  eyes 
that  impi'essed  me  so  unfavorably.  When  he  made  his  speech 
on  that  day,  his  theme  was  of  course  the  slavery  question.  The 
country  was  even  then  at  a white  heat  upon  that  question.  The 
slavery  question  had  dissolved  the  old  Whig  party  and  the 
Union  Republican  party  had  just  been  formed  and  had  nomi- 
nated for  its  candidate  for  President  at  a convention  held  at 
Pittsburgh,  John  C.  Fremont  of  California.  As  soon  as  Lin- 
coln had  fairly  entered  upon  his  theme,  his  stooping  posture 
ceased ; he  elongated  himself  to  his  full  height  :iud  delivered 
himself  awkardly,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  greatest  animation  and 
with  one  single  gesture  delivered  with  his  right  forefinger, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  upon  paper ; in  fact  that  forefinger 
seemed  to  be  continually  scratching  for  something  away  out  in 
front  of  the  speaker.  If  I recall  it  rightly,  he  wore  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  satin  stocks  or  chokers,  and  it  was  warm  and  it 
evidently  impeded  the  full  use  of  his  orgaus  of  speech,  for  he 
pulled  it  off  and  threw  it  down.  A few  moments  later,  with 
nervous  impatience  he  i)ulled  off  his  shirt  collar,  tearing  loose 
the  buttons  and  throwing  it  to  the  winds,  and  continued  his 
speech  minus  both  necktie  and  collar;  and  the  old  farmers 
cheered  and  howled.  They  saw  that  he  was  one  of  them,  sure 
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enough,  and  so  it  proved  four  years  later  when  they  bore  him 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  White  House. 

A few  years  before,  Lincoln  and  another,  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  had  been  in  an  address  which  they  had 
caused  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  the  House  against  the 
slavery  agitation.  But  time  had  changed,  human  sympathies 
had  become  enlarged.  Human  thought  had  advanced,  slavery 
was  insatiate.  The  compromise  of  1820,  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  in  which,  through  the  influence  and  exertions  of 
Henry  Clay,  Missouri  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  a 
statute  which  declared  that  no  slave  State  should  thereafter  be 
admitted  north  of  the  parallel  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes 
north  latitude, — was  everywhere  challenged  in  the  South  as 
unconstitutional.  Slaveholders  claimed  the  riMit  under  the 

O 

Constitution  to  take  their  slaves  into  any  portion  of  the  territo- 
ries in  question.  The  constitutionality  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise Act  had  been  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  opinions  had  been  written  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  agreed  upon ; but  the  decision  was  held  up 
until  the  October  term  of  the  year  1857  for  fear  of  the  effect 
of  the  decision  on  the  Democratic  prospects  at  the  presidential 
election  of  1856,  as  was  alleged.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  now 
espoused  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  proposition  now  was  that 
Congress  had  plenary  power  over  the  territories,  and  that  it 
should  exercise  such  power  as  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom.  In 
short,  he  proposed  to  build  a barrier  to  prevent  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  ; that  was  the  idea  which  he  developed  at 
Oregon,  and  that  was  the  idea  upon  which,  four  jmars  later,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  In  the  speech  of  Lincoln,  not  a 
word  was  said  which  any  of  his  descendants  could  regret. 
There  were  in  it  no  coarse  jokes  such  as,  it  is  said,  he  indulged 
in  among  his  neighbors  and  intimates.  It  was  pitched  on  a 
lofty  elevation,  he  spoke  wholly  without  notes.  “ The  fire  of 
God  filled  him.”  He  did  not  study  for  words.  He  said  what 
he  said  because  he  could  not  keep  it  back.  In  that  year  his 
intellectual  power  and  moral  elevation  so  shone  out  that  his 
fame  filled  the  borders  of  his  State  and  he  became  the  recoff- 

o 

nized  leader  of  his  party  in  that  State. 
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Two  years  later,  in  1858,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  succes- 
sorship  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  as  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  His  colleague  was  Lyman  Trumbull, 
elected  as  a Democrat,  but  who  had  already  taken  sides  with  the 
anti-slavery  party.  Douglas  was  dilly-dallying  with  slaveiy. 
He  had  invented,  what  to  his  mind  was  an  exceptional  doctrine. 
He  called  it  Popular  Sovereignty.  His  political  opponents 
called  it  “ squatter  sovereignty.”  It  was  formulated  in  the 
words  “ not  to  legisate  slavery  into  any  of  the  said  territories 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  free  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  domestic  interests  in  their  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  He  called  it  “ my 
great  principle.”  The  operation  of  this  great  principle  quoted 
had  the  result  of  introducing  civil  war  and  anarchy  into  Kansas. 
Each  party,  the  pro-slavery  party  and  the  anti-slavery  party, 
endeavored  to  control  the  elections  in  that  territory  and  to  send 
to  Congress  a proof  of  a constitution  for  the  new  State,  favor- 
able to  its  views  on  the  slavery  question.  Armed  ruffians  were 
poured  in  great  numbers  across  the  Missouri  river  and  across  the 
border  line  from  Missouri.  Skirmishes  took  place  which  might 
almost  deserve  the  name  of  battles.  John  Brown  fought  such 
a battle  with  the  pro-slavery  crowd  at  Ossawatamie  that  he  there- 
by achieved  the  sobriquet  of  “ Ossawatamie  Brown.”  A partv 
of  raiders  from  Missouri  had  burned  the  city  of  Lawrence,  then 
the  Free-State  capital  of  Kansas.  This  atrocity  had  aroused  the 
anti-slavery  people  of  the  North  to  a pitch  of  frenzjL  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Democrats  accused  the  abolitionists,  as  the 
Eepublicans  were  called,  or  “ Black  Republicans  ” as  they  came 
to  be  called,  of  keeping  up  a propaganda  which  would  have  the 
■effect  of  dissolving  the  Union.  In  this  state  of  public  opinion 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  put  forward  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  leaders  of  his  party,  to  be  a candidate  of  that  party  before 
the  Legislature  thereafter  to  be  elected  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  Republican  State  committee  having,  of 
course,  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  challenged  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  to  a joint  debate  between  their  respective 
candidates.  If  I recall  it  rightly,  Norman  B.  Judd  of  Chicago 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  In  con- 
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suiting  with  Mr.  Lincoln  over  the  feasibility  of  this  joint  debate, 
Lincoln  told  Judd  that  he  did  not  expect  to  achieve  an  election 
to  the  Senate  but  that  he  was  “ killing  larger  game.”  By  this 
expression  he  did  not  mean  that  he  expected  to  be  a candidate 
of  his  party  for  the  Presidency,  for  that  dream  had  not  yet 
entered  his  head;  but  he  was  ambitious  to  become  its  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  It  was  agreed  that  nine  joint  debates 
should  be  held  between  Douglas  and  Lincoln,  one  in  each  of  the 
nine  Congressional  Districts  of  Illinois. 

The  second  of  these  debates  took  place  at  Freeport.  I was 
at  that  time  a student  in  old  Rock  Russell  Seminary  at  Mt. 
Morris  in  Ogle  County,  Illinois.  It  was  vacation  time  and  I 
was  working  in  the  harvest  held  about  four  miles  west  of  Mt. 
Morris  to  earn  a little  money  to  support  me  through  the  fall 
term  at  school.  I determined  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  those  great  men  speak.  The  distance  was  sixteen  miles, 
and  there  was  no  other  way  for  me  to  get  there  except  on  foot ; 
so  I hoofed  it.  Many  wagons  passed  me  but  no  one  would  give 
me  a lift  until  I had  accomplished  fourteen  of  the  sixteen  miles, 
and  then  a farmer’s  wagon  overtook  me  containing  people  who 
knew  me.  They  invited  me  to  get  in  and  they  hauled  me  the 
other  two  miles  of  my  journey  into  Freeport.  I must  have 
started  early  for  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  o’clock 
when  I arrived.  It  was  a forenoon  of  pie,  sweet-cake  and  lem- 
onade. But  my  purse  was  very  slender,  and  I was  obliged  to 
partake  sparingly.  However,  I was  fortunate  under  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  several  of  the  old  students  of  Rock  River  Sem- 
inary were  there  and  we  met  casually  of  course,  and  as  their 
purses  were  longer  than  mine  they  insisted  on  treating,  so  I 
neither  went  hungry  nor  dry.  Mr.  Douglas  arrived  on  a train 
from  the  south  and  was  taken  to  the  Brewster  House  where, 
during  the  whole  day  except  a short  dinner  hour — for  dinner 
in  those  days  was  the  mid-day  meal  — he  held  a reception 
in  the  Brewster  House.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  large 
parlor  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  and  smoked  cigars  inces- 
santly and  received  everyone  that  was  introduced  to  him.  I do 
not  suppose  that  he  saw  or  noticed  the  face  of  a single  man  who 
presented  himself  or  was  presented  to  him,  unless  it  might  be 
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some  old  friend  or  acquaintance,  whom  he  readily  recognized 
with  his  politician’s  habit  of  remembering  both  faces  and  names. 
It  is  said  that  Judge  Douglas  had  developed  this  facultv  to 
a remarkable  degree,  surpassed  by  no  American  statesmen  of 
his  time,  and  by  but  one  since,  I refer  to  Senator  Cockrell 
of  Missouri.  One  of  my  fellow-students  who  had  been  in 
the  Brewster  House  came  out  and  found  his  way  to  a crowd 
of  us  on  the  street.  He  was  beaming  with  the  delight  which 
attends  a great  honor  or  a great  trial.  He  had  been  intro- 
duced to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  had  actually  shaken  hands 
with  him.  Although  himself  a Republican  in  politics,  he 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  fact  of  the  honor,  that  he 
almost  danced  with  joy.  He  will  recognize  this  paragraph  when 
he  sees  it  and  I hope  he  will  not  accuse  me  of  overdrawing  the 
picture.  I met  him  afterwai’ds  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a 
gallant  soldier  and  is  now  a successful  lawver  and  a substantial 
citizen  of  Northwestern  Iowa.  When  he  reads  these  lines,  let 
me  say  to  him,  “Shake,  old  boy,  shake  I ” The  ai’rival  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  who  came  on  a special  train,  I believe,  was  delayed  until 
nearly  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  then  he  was  driven  up  from  the 
station  in  one  of  those  old  Pennsyltucky  wagons.  Though  he 
had  often  ridden  in  such  wagons  before  for  want  of  a better 
vehicle,  yet  in  this  case  it  was  a hollow  device  to  propitiate  the 
farmer  element.  I have  been  subsequently  told  that  that  very 
wagon  was  the  property  of  an  old  dunkard  note  shaver  and  skin- 
flint who  lived  down  near  Lanark,  Carroll  County,  that  he  had 
driven  that  day  to  Freeport  in  that  wagon  with  a jug  of  some- 
thing to  sell  and  had  sold  it.  When  the  Republican  Committee 
offered  him  five  dollars  for  the  use  of  his  team  to  bring  old  Abe, 
as  he  was  even  then  called,  from  the  station  to  his  hotel  and 
from  his  hotel  out  to  the  grounds  where  the  speaking  was  to  take 
place,  the  old  dunkard  snapped  at  the  offer,  drove  the  wagon 
himself  as  directed,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  job  by 
driving  the  after  saviour  of  his  country  out  to  the  speaking- 
grounds  and  collected  his  money,  instead  of  waiting  to  hear  the 
s])oaking,  he  got  into  his  wagon  and  drove  home.  This  story  is 
authentic.  The  patience  of  the  Republican  crowd,  and  it  was 
twice  as  great  as  the  Democratic  crowd,  was  put  to  a severe  trial 
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waiting  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  arrive.  Finally,  the  old  dunkard 
trundled  his  big  Pennsyltucky  wagon,  filled  with  politicians,  up 
the  broad  principal  street  of  the  town.  It  halted  at  a designated 
place  which  was,  I believe,  neaidy  in  front  of  the  Brewster  House, 
when  Tom  Turner,  the  local  charge  d'affaires  rolled  into  the 
wagon,  and  addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  made  a grandiloquent 
speech  of  welcome.  Poor  Old  Abe  of  coarse  had  to  arise  also, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  as  humble  as  a whipped  donkey,  as  he  was 
evidently  ashamed  of  his  enormous  altitude  and  he  gradually 
bent  his  body  forward  into  a semi-stooping  posture  to  diminish 
himself  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  man.  Next,  he  was  evi- 
dently, as  any  man  of  sense  must  have  been,  ashamed  of  the 
fulsome  laudation  which  the  speaker  was  plastering  all  over 
him.  I remember  that  Mr.  Turner  accused  him  of  having  run 
a distinguished  career.  I also  remember  that  when  he  began  to 
reply,  he  said,  “Fellow-citizens,  I have  never  run  a dis- 
tinguished career.  The  honors  which  you  sec  fit  to  bestow 
upon  me  to-day,  are  merely  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I 
am,  for  the  time  being,  your  party  leader.  When  I lay  down 
that  role,  and  someone  else  takes  it  up,  he  will  in  like  manner 
receive  plaudits.”  Of  course  I do  not  assume  to  quote  his 
exact  language;  nor  shall  I,  for  any  purpose  of  this  narrative, 
look  into  a book  to  verify  anything,  but  I shall  merely  give  in 
my  own  language  what  remains  of  a boy’s  memory  of  an  event 
which  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  him.  When  I heard  that 
speech  and  that  reply,  I knew  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  man 
whom  the  Eepublican  party  had  chosen  for  their  standard 
bearer.  Some  three  hours  now  elapsed  until  the  time  for  the 
great  debate  to  commence.  The  crowd  choked  all  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town.  I had  sense  enough  to  see  that  I must 
get  to  the  place  of  speaking  early  in  order  to  get  near  the 
stand.  A boy  can  get  through  a crowd  easier  than  a man. 
When  I got  to  the  vicinity  of  the  stand,  it  was  choked  with 
the  masses  of  humanity  far  and  wide.  I nevertheless  succeeded 
in  squirming  and  twisting  through  them  until  I got  within 
three  or  four  human  tiers  of  the  platform.  Finally,  the 
old  Pennsylvania  wagon  drove  up  and  the  gangling  form  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  bent  and  meditative  still  towered  above 
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that  of  the  other  men  in  the  wagon.  I remember  that 
he  rode  down  on  a plank  which  had  been  placed  crosswise  of  the 
top  of  the  wagon  and  somebody  occupied  the  other  end  of  the 
plank.  His  seat  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
the  left-hand  seat  behind.  He  got  out  and  was  escorted  to  the 
platform  which  was  raised  about  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
Whether  Judge  Douglas  was  already  there,  or  whether  he  arrived 
later,  I have  forgotton.  The  arrival  of  each  candidate  was,  of 
course,  the  signal  for  vociferous  cheering  on  the  part  of  his 
partisans.  Presently,  a scene  of  animation  occurred  among  the 
great  men  on  the  stage.  The  hour  for  opening  the  debate  had 
arrived.  Only  those  who  had  positions  near  the  stage  could  hear 
the  conversation  and  understand  what  it  meant.  What  it  meant 
was  that  Eobert  K.  Hitt,  an  alumnus  of  old  Eock  Eiver  Seminary, 
now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  House  of 
Eepresentatives  on  Foreign  Affairs,  then,  one  of  the  finest  sten- 
ographers in  the  country,  who  was  reporting  the  debate  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  whose  report  of  that  debate,  admirably  ac- 
curate, ultimately  slew  Douglas  and  elected  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency, though  it  did  not  elect  him  to  the  Senate  in  the  canvass, 
had  not  reached  his  seat  on  the  platform,  and  was  unable  to  get 
there  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  crowd;  but  nevertheless, 
the  Democratic  committeemen,  not  anxious  for  the  report  of  the 
debate,  but  relying  on  the  overpoweri  ig  oratory  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
insisted  that  the  debate  should  go  on  at  the  appointed  time. 
They  had  a right  so  to  insist,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  true  to  his 
habits  of  honesty  and  justice,  so  decided  and  arose  to  open  the 
debate.  But  it  was  evident  from  the  first  two  or  three  sentences, 
that  he  was  “ speaking  against  time,”  until  Mr.  Hitt  should 
arrive.  He  began  with  the  most  prolonged  deliberation  to  waste 
his  time  by  speaking  of  things  that  had  no  relation  to  the  questions 
in  issue  between  the  two  parties.  I quote  his  opening  words 
from  memory  and  challenge  Mr.  Hitt  for  the  general  accuracy 
of  my  quotation  if  he  was  not  able  to  get  them  down : — 

“ Fellow-Citizens  — On  — Saturday  — last  — at — Judge  — 
Douglas  — and  — myself  — spoke  — for  — the  — first  — time  — 
in  — joint  — discussion  — according  — to  — the  — arrange- 
ment — made  — between  — our  — respective  — committees.  He 
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opened  — the  — debate  — speaking  — an  — hour  — . I — fol- 
lowed — an  — hour  — and  — a — half — . Judge  — Douglas  — 

rejoined  — half  — an  — hour  — . Now  — the  — order  — is  — 
reversed  — . I — open  — the  — debate  — speaking  — an  — 
hour  — . Judffe  — Douglas  — follows  — an  — hour  — and  — a 
half  — 

You  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  language  was  elliptical. 
In  the  above  sentences,  he  four  times  omitted  the  preposition 
for.  That  was  a fault  (if  it  were  a fault)  of  his  style,  which  I 
believe  he  never  corrected.  Immediately  in  front  of  me,  with 
no  one  intervening  between  us,  stood  a man  of  medium  size  and, 
I should  think,  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  perceived  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  speak,  he  whipped  out  a 
memorandum  book  and  began  to  take  his  speech  down,  either  in 
longhand  or  in  an  abbreviated  lopghand.  How  his  pencil 
galloped  along  the  short  lines  and  how  Mr.  Lincoln  pieced  out 
his  meaningless  words  in  order  to  kill  time.  Suddenly,  a shout 
arose  among  the  Eepublicans  near  the  stand  and  Hitt,  climbing 
up  the  steps  with  his  notebookfin  hand,  began  taking  down  the 
speech  in  shorthand.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  seat  at  the 
table,  Mr.  Lincoln  pursued  the  substance  of  his  speech.  The 
circumstance  which  I here  relate  of  the  young  man  taking  down 
the  beginning  of  the  speech  in  his  note-book,  is  confirmed  by  a 
well-known  fact  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  debate  given 
by  Messrs.  Hay  and  Nicolay,  in  their  Life  of  Lincoln,  where  I 
believe  the  name  of  the  man  is  given.  He  was  a reporter  or  a 
sub-reporter  on  one  of  the  local  papers  of  Freeport.  I give  it 
here  because  I stood  next  to  him  and  saw  it. 

Then  began  the  memorable  contest  between  two  giants.  Lin- 
coln, tall,  inclined  forward,  still  spoke  with  great  deliberation 
and  made  himself  heard  and  understood  far  out  among  the 
audience.  His  speech  was  the  work  of  a logician.  It  was  that 
of  a man  who  had  studied  and  who  understood  his  theme,  and 
had  in  it  none  of  the  graces  or  the  arts  of  oratory.  His  gesture 
of  two  years  before,  at  Oregon,  had  somewhat  changed.  It  was 
still  a forking  forward  of  his  right  forefinger,  but  instead  of 
standing  erect,  his  dull  eyes  aglow,  furrowing  the  air  with  that 
gesture,  he  now  delivered  it  partly  downward.  He  told  it  not 
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merely  with  his  rio-ht  arm,  but  with  the  whole  right  side  of  his 
body.  That  gesture  cannot  be  described  on  paper,  and  it  can- 
not be  imitated,  especially  by  a short  man.  At  first,  it  pro- 
duced a feeling  of  indescribable  merriment;  but  as  the  language 
of  the  speaker  rolled  out,  weighted  with  thought,  the  gesture 
was  forgotten  and  the  words  alone  were  heeded. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  the  antithesis  of  his  antagonist  in  many 
ways.  He  was  as  short  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  tall,  he  was  what 
might  be  called  “ of  French  build.”  He  was  short,  veiy  broad, 
smooth  shaven,  a blonde  and  his  ample  hair  was  well  combed 
back.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  speak  before  every  person  in 
the  vast  audience  seemed  to  feel  his  enormous  power  as  an 
orator.  Boy  as  I was,  I was  opposed  to  his  part3^  My  father 
had  been  an  abolitionist  and  had  kept  a station  on  the  under- 
ground railroad  between  Chicago  and  Vincennes,  and  I had 
grown  up  in  that  school  of  thinking.  But  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  doctrines  as  I was,  I was  nevertheless  carried  away  by 
his  oratory.  I can  convey  no  idea  of  it.  He  seemed  to  me 
like  a roaring  lion  greater  — infinitely  — greater  in  strength  than 
the  whole  audience  before  him  and  around  him  — capable  of 
devouring  them  all.  His  speech  was  like  a cyclone  roaring 
through  a forest  and  his  voice  was  like  a tempest  which  “ blew 
where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone.”  I never  witnessed 
such  a display  of  masterful  oratorical  power  before  or  since, 
and  never  shall  again.  Happy  that  I saw  and  heard  it  in  my 
youth,  in  a period  of  wonder  and  receptivity,  so  that  it  still 
abides  in  my  memory,  and  even  in  nw  feelings,  as  one  of  my 
great  possessions,  and  will  to  my  last  day. 

But  there  was  a striking  difference  in  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  men.  Lincoln,  though  of  peasant  origin  and  a rough-hewn 
diamond,  who  could  sit  under  the  shade  of  a tree  on  a warm 
afternoon  and  crack  off-colored  jokes  and  even  tell  smutty  anec- 
dotes among  his  immediate  friends  and  neigbors,  — yet  possessed 
the  basic  feelings  and  principles  of  a gentleman.  He  would 
not  conscientiously  wound  the  feelings  of  any  other  man,  be  he 
friend  or  enemy,  and  he  would  not  utter  an  indecent  expression 
in  public  debate.  Douglas,  on  the  other  hand,  was  capable, 
especially  when  partially  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor,  of  sink- 
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ing  to  the  level  of  a blackguard.  I may  say  — speaking  from 
memory,  and  without  making  any  claim  as  to  absolute  accuracy 
on  this  point,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  drink.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known  that  Judge  Douglas  drank  to  excess  and 
that  his  habit  of  a hard  drinker  weakened  his  heart  and  brought 
him  to  an  untimely  grave.  He  died  of  syncope  of  the  heart, 
in  Chicago,  at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  his  last 
words,  after  his  attendant  had  turned  him  over  in  bed,  were, 
“ I am  very  comfortable.” 

During  the  day  of  this  great  debate,  Douglas  had  evidently 
been  drinking  very  strongly,  it  is  said,  of  brandy.  His  mouth 
had  the  dryness  which  characterizes  the  mouths  of  excessive 
drinkers.  He  was  continually  during  his  speech,  taking  lozenges 
and  masticating  them  on  his  tongue,  to  give  his  mouth  sufficient 
moisture  to  enable  him  to  articulate.  He  evidently  had  the 
irritability  which  men  in  the  state  of  semi-intoxication  are  apt 
to  display,  for  he  soon  lost  patience  wdtli  his  audience  and  began 
to  call  them  “ Black  Republicans,”  and  once  he  used  the  expres- 
sion “ You  Black  Republicans.”  They  shouted  back  “White, 
White,  White,  White.”  Then  he  raved  and  roared:  “Where 
is  the  audience  in  Southern  Illinois  that  wouldi-  thus  interrupt 
Lincoln?  I see  where  the  shoe  pinches,  you  see  that  I’m  clinch- 
ing Lincoln.  You  don’t  intend  to  allow  me  to  speak  my  time 
out.  I’ve  seen  your  mobs  before  and  I defy  your  wrath.” 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  to  reply,  he  crushed  his  antagonist 
with  a single  observation  and  remarked  that  neither  in  Southern 
or  Northern  Illinois,  would  a speaker  be  interrupted  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  so  long  as  he  treated  them  respectfully. 

One  of  the  crucial  struggles  in  this  debate  consisted  in  an 
attempt  on  the  paid  of  Mr.  Douglas  to  pin  Mr.  Lincoln  down, 
by  putting  to  him  the  question,  whether  in  case  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  he  would  respect 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  That  decision,  as  I have  already  said, 
had  declared  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  had  thrown  open  all  the  territories,  those  north  as 
well  as  those  south  of  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  Line,  to  slavery. 
Taney,  and  those  members  of  the  court  who  concurred  with  him, 
vainly  imagined  that  they  could  settle  the  question  by  an 
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extra-judicial  fulmination.  The  Dred  Scott  case  had  been 
commenced  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  The  action  was  brought  by  a shrewd  old 
Vermont  lawyer  named  Field.  He  was  the  father  of  the  gifted 
poet  and  essayist  Eugene  Field,  who  died  in  Chicago  at  an  un- 
timely age.  Field  was  an  abolitionist  and  he  brought  and  prose- 
cuted the  suit  with  a view  of  its  being  taken,  on  writ  of  error,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  he  did  not  care 
which  way  that  court  decided  the  question  raised,  because  he  knew 
that  whichever  way  it  decided  it,  its  decision  would  slay  some- 
bodj^  The  principal  action  was  brought  by  Dred  Scott  to 
recover  his  freedom.  It  was  an  action  against  his  master  San- 
ford for  an  assault  and  battery  and  false  imprisonment.  He  also 
brought  another  action  on  behalf  of  his  wife  for  the  same  offense 
committed  against  her.  The  court  at  Washington  decided  that 
Dred  Scott  was  a citizen  of  no  man’s  land.  He  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  not  an  alien.  He  had 
no  status  which  entitled  him  to  sue  in  a court  of  his  country, 
because  he  had  no  country;  in  other  words,  he  had  no  rights 
which  a white  man  was  to  respect.  This  was  the  historical  and 
actual  position  in  which  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  and 
the  decision  of  the  court  placed  him.  His  suit  was  therefore 
dismissed.  When  he  went  out  of  court,  there  was  nothing, — 
absolutely  nothing  left  for  the  court  to  decide.  He  had  no 
status  which  entitled  him  to  sue  upon  any  cause  of  action ; 
therefore  he  had  no  case  in  court,  and  he  was  not  in  court,  and 
the  court  could  not  pass  upon  the  merits  of  his  case,  because  it 
was  no  case. 

If  an  alleged  administrator  were  to  bring  an  action  in  his  rep- 
resentative capacity,  and  should  fail  to  prove  his  apiioiutment 
and  qualification  as  administrator,  he  would  necessarily  go  out 
of  court,  and  the  court  would  not  pass  upon  the  merits  of  his 
case,  because,  having  no  standing  in  court,  he  could  have  no 
case.  So  it  was  with  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Dred  Scott  having 
no  status  within  or  without  the  American  body  politic,  which 
entitled  him  to  sue  in  a court  of  the  United  States,  had  no  case 
in  that  court;  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  any  case  for  want 
of  a necessary  party;  there  were  no  merits  to  i)ass  upon  because 
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there  was  no  plaintiff.  All  this  is  axiomatic  and  need  not  be 
discussed  before  lawyers.  Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court 
itched  to  settle  the  whole  slavery  question.  It  had  no  more 
jurisdiction  to  settle  it  than  it  would  have  had  if  Dred  Scott 
had  not  brought  the  action  at  all,  since  the  court  held  that  he 
could  not  bring  the  action.  Nevertheless,  Taney  and  those  who 
concurred  with  him  could  not  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  set- 
tling a great  constitutional  question.  Ever  since  Marbury  v. 
Madison,  the  court  had  assumed  the  power  of  settling  constitu- 
tional questions,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  every  other  depart- 
ment of  government,  National  or  State.  It  is  true  that  this 
was  a political  question,  of  which,  as  a general  rule,  the  judicial 
courts  have  no  connusance  except  where  questions  of  private 
right  are  involved  in  them,  and  then  they  decide  them  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  question  of  private  right  under 
the  constitution  between  the  parties  before  them.  Neverthe- 
less, Taney  and  his  confreres  (except  the  two  dissenting  judges, 
McLean  and  Curtis)  determined  that  the  case  before  them 
should  settle  the  slavery  question,  expecting  that  their  settle- 
ment of  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  President,  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  whole  American  people.  They  only  succeeded  in 
settling  the  fact  of  their  own  inconsequentiality  and  imbecility. 
The  question  was  too  great  a one  to  be  settled  by  a bench  of  seven 
judges  in  a private  lawsuit,  to  which  the  United  States  was  no 
party  and  to  which  the  American  people  were  no  party.  Notwith- 
standing this  extra-judicial  fulmination,  the  American  people 
proceeded  to  settle  it  in  their  own  way,  amid  the  thunder  of  can- 
non, the  neighing  of  the  war  horses,  the  shouting  of  the  captains. 
And  the  earth  shook.  And  the  clouds  vibrated  to  the  Eternal 
Name. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  introduced  a resolution  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  declaring  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Dred  Scott  case  to  be  an  effective  settlemeut  of  the  slavery 
question.  The  people  of  the  North  had  no  idea  of  a great  public 
question  of  a political  nature  being  settled  by  the  majority  of  a 
judicial  tribunal  in  a private  lawsuit.  The  Constitution  had  pro- 
vided for  the  mode  in  which  it  might  be  amended  by  the  concur- 
rence of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  It  could  not  be  amended 
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b}"  the  judgment  in  a lawsuit  between  private  parties  rendered  by 
five  judges  against  two. 

The  full  nature  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  it  had  evidently  not  yet  become  fully  developed  in 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  mind.  Douglas  tried  hard  to  pin  him  down  to 
an  answer  to  the  question  whether,  if  a member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  would  abide  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  his  answer  was  somewhat  evasive. 
But  the  answer  which  he  drew  up  to  form  a portion  of  his  inaug- 
ural address  was  not  evasive.  As  originally  drawn  bv  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  language  of  this  paragraph  of  his  inaugural  address 
was  not  wanting  in  directness  and  strength : though  as  delivered 
its  force  had  been  impaired  by  changes  made  out  of  deference  to 
William  H.  Seward,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  Secretaiy  of 
State.  But  the  meaning  still  remained  plain.  The  court  had 
rendered  a decision  which  was  binding  on  the  parties  to  it,  but 
not  binding  on  the  President.  It  bound  the  parties  to  the  liti- 
gation in  which  the  judgment  was  rendered,  but  did  not  bind  the 
Congress  or  the  American  People. 

A great  field  day  drew  to  a close.  A great  battle  had  been 
fought  between  the  champions  of  two  opposing  forces  : A blood- 
less battle,  it  is  true,  but  more  momentous  in  its  consequences 
than  many  battles  that  have  been  fought  between  great  armies. 
A full  i*eport  of  this  great  debate  appeared  the  next  morning  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  copies  of  that  paper  sped  all  over  the 
land.  Abraham  Lincoln  now  beg-an  to  assume  fioure,  not  merelv 
as  a leader  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  Illinois,  but  as  the  leader 
of  that  party  in  the  Union.  He  lost  the  Senate.  The  people 
of  Illinois  elected  a majority  of  Democrats  to  their  Legislature, 
who  returned  Mr. -Douglas  to  the  Senate  on  joint  ballot.  But 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  told  Mr.  Judd  when  he  was  notified  of  his 
selection  as  the  champion  of  the  Republicans  against  Mr. 
Douglas,  “he  was  killing  larger  game.”  B}'  the  expression 
“ larger  game,”  Mr.  Lincoln  meant  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency ; for  he  had  not  dreamed  at  that  time  of  becom- 
ing a candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  mantle  of  that  renown 
fell  upon  his  shoulders.  He  kept  together  with  infinite  patience, 
wisdom  and  tact,  the  heterogeneous  forces  that  stood  for  the 
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Union.  He  saw  the  Union  saved;  but  it  was  not  given  to  him 
to  guide  and  direct  its  rehabilitation.  It  was  not  given  to  him 
to  enter  the  promised  land  of  a Union  Eestored.  As  Moses 
stood  upon  Mount  Pisgar  and  gazed  down  into  the  Promised 
Land  but  never  entered  it,  so  Lincoln  saw  the  Union  saved,  but 
never  lived  to  enjoy  its  blessings.  The  hisses  had  changed  to 
cheers;  detraction  had  changed  to  praise.  The  bullet  of  an 
assassin  brought  swift  eclipse  to  all  the  good  which  he  was  medi- 
tating for  his  fallen  foes.  He  stands,  in  the  estimation  of 
friends  and  foes  alike,  as  the  “ greatest  man  of  rebellion  times.” 
This  was  the  language  applied  to  him  by  General  Longstreet  in 
one  of  his  military  papers. 

Glory  without  end, 

Scatters  the  clouds  away,  and  on  that  man  attend, 

The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time. 

Seymour  D.  Thompson, 

VOL.  XXXIX.  12 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  PROOF  IN  CASES  OF  MARINE 

DISASTER. 

That  a vessel  which  is  being  navigated  in  defiance  of  one  or 
more  of  the  rules  of  navigation  must  show  in  case  of  disaster, 
in  order  to  escape  liability,  that  her  violation  of  the  rule  not 
only  did  not  but  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster 
or  contributed  to  it,  has  been  held  over  and  over  again  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  and  is  no  doubt  the  law.  For 
instance,  to  take  a simple  case,  if  a vessel  running  in  the  night 
without  lights,  comes  into  collision  with  another,  she  will  be  held 
in  fault  for  the  collision  unless  she  shows,  not  only  that  the 
absence  of  lights  was  not  the  cause  of  the  collision,  but  that  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  contributed  to  it. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  navigation  rules,  those  expressly 
prescribed  by  statute,  and  those  which  are  not  expiessli  pie- 
scribed  by  statute,  but  are  referred  to  in  general  terms  by  the 
statutes,  and  are  precautions  required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of 
seamen,  quite  as  definite  and  certain  and  enforced  by  the  courts 
with  the  same  strictness  as  the  statutory  rules,  and  generally 
known  as  the  common  law  of  the  sea. 

With  reference  to  these  rules  of  navigation,  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  has  recently  laid  down  a doc- 
trine, which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  maiitime  com- 
munity, as  it  affects  the  question  of  the  burden  of  proof  in 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  marine  disastei . 

The  court  draws  a distinction  between  the  statutory  and  non- 
statutorv  rules  of  navigation,  and  holds  that  where  a lessel  has 
broken  one  of  the  non-statutory  rules,  the  burden  is  on  the 
other  vessel  to  show  affirmatively,  that  the  breach  of  the  rule  did 
in  fact  cause  or  contribute  to  the  disaster,  instead  of  being  on 
the  vessel  violating  the  rule  to  show  that  her  violation  of  it, 


